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Tr 
] i ras tie 
Zh Al ES inspiration, given immediately betore her dis ition, 
4 4aece 


MOR. \L 


_ iin which was discovered to this extraordinary woman 

— as tate x Onginal ‘ the revolutions which would oceur in the dress mpon 
a . _ which, as the most material point, great stress Was ap 

-_- — _ ere — | , : : . tne 
B ROM VON HE IGHDE RDONK, cage Apa ter, person, mind, and incl - oe 

li female community, down to the filty-seventh century; 

THE HARTFORD PHYSICIAN. litwhen, from the silence which abruptiy ensues, tt ts 
A YANKEE STORY. iconfidently s ipposed by that world of contestors, called 

cH \PTER ul H] commentators, und the legion of quill-powerfal sove 

—---- llreigns. entitled viewers, that the onllenium com 


Brom, the younger son, was a youth of quite different 


mences, concermming the manners and customs ol which 


1} 
| pe riod the Bible fully 
' 
| 


oachnations from either father or son. From his infancy oma 
pwaid, he had been remarkably pensive and studious; 


ever retiving from the 
the 
derives from the contemplation of nature, and the per- 


Itifarious 


Jud 
llof classical re ayer t ibility, writtea by 
inestimable luxury which ge nis || 
| plishe d iF addy, 


that she was fully adequ ite to deci upon the 


cing, therelore, from the m 


noisy world, to enpy, in some 
this most accom- 
secluded retreat, bere 

it is not only reasonable, but pust to sup 


pose, 


usal of works of talent. f , 1 


jualities of her son. 
\W ith 
lads 


» to her 
ld lady she 


Previous to the demise of his mother, pence 


}, " 3. } ] | 
. wihat mexpressitie ieasire au 
mouldering bones! a worthy, penetrating « | | 


view, in her favourite son, a continuation of that 


was, who saw the early ebullitions of her son's geaius, || 


i gentus ine i eat ‘rpetuated in herself !| 
and sagely prophesred that he would arrive at some!) £O™'§ shich hee writings had perp ‘ 
it could jand with what a exhibit | 


commendable vanity did she 


distinguished eminence. Unfortunate woman ! , 
ii fhhinng to the 
not be expected that she would presage correctly; for |)" 


materials: 


so much 
vive 
were 
thecar 


productions || 
| was to study the practice of physic, lor which science 


the elderly || 


joviul gaze of her circle of acquaintance, | 
li hurled, 


he could declaim, but he could not assemble 
in audience who had ears to hear his eloquent ha 

les, Hor eyes to see his expressive gesticulations ; 
ron ks 
for let them be ever 
hehold, 
ipprobation. His only books 


and a Dutch Materia Medica, 
an apo- 


and it must be contessed, trees and are but om 


liflerent encouragers of oratory 4 


gratiied with what they they seldom 
intimation of then 
mancrent almanac, 
which had been presented to hun by an unele, 
vy, With a sacred injunetion never to part with it, 
which Brom solemnly performed: from one of which 
he could observe the situation of the heavens, as they 
were ten and from the other he 


sone years previous, 


he ever had an instinctive propensity. 


Unfortunate youth! what eminences was there which 


you could not have atttained, had you had the advan- 
tages of many of our leaden-pated, brainless scholas- 
tics? What diffieulues might you not have surmounted, 
had you been placed in the circumstances of mary of 
that 


the most consunmuate and worthy genius should be 


our collegiate coxcombs ? Humilhating reflection! 


} » _ ; ° . F! » . “ ; 
tunity, as modern prophes have, |) mounted upon a chai ora table, reciting some pieces by the pitiless blasts of poverty, down the 
> hi yortur : 10d prophets have, | 
she had not an opportunity, pro} ‘ ; al expre '\| steep of life, to perish in the depths of obscurity, just 
fk bef hand Previous, [ say, to her de of her own pen with genuine rhetorical expression 
of knowing betorehanc. ous, y, toi J ) 
B n had hance of impr © the ex-|, Ab! had she lived a little longer, and had Brom re-|| 48 they were puffing, and tagging, and toiling up that 
ease, Brom had every chance © proving the n = : , 
vet. . k led } | 1; ired from books and |! ™Malnec in his native country, doubtless he would have | id ingerous acclivity. The cold hand of indigence 
tensive knowledge he had acquired fron WOkS ane - | ee nae | ig 
f t 1 experience, which capacitated him |)50"' {in the ether of liter: iy sublimity, far, far above! obliges genius often to scatter those qui alities to we j 
ormation, and expe ce, whi apacitated him a 
7 a: m : vcd 1, 0 of the won lering world, losing himself in the || ing Dature, whyelt t eo mt have : loriously honoured the 
foe the ry imeo tant Situations whict he afterwe fie!) ~ © sooneanees SURE BUT Lhe eet, wor coun. r puree, «© atl fewe ut COwse, anu gir uressea 
held; but subsequently, alas! he was removed fr un) imasing he ight of his glory, and probably been e n-| field, the cabs the bar, or the pulpit. 


his native country, and, with his father, emigrated to a) | tangled, like a traveller in a strange wood, among 


1 
land where all was a verdant wilderness, the abode of || tre es which deck the forests of the stars. 
Indians, and the den of beasts. Dame Von Heigh-| From the pleasure which is manifested in dwelling || 
derdonk was literary lady, and had greatly distin- }upon the talents of this youth, eur readers imay readily 
guished herself, while in early life, by writing enig-| 
mas, rgbuses, and various species of ridding penman- 


ship which required solutions ; and which were so truly 


conclude, (for readers will conclude before they have 
finished.) that he is intended to fill a conspicuous figure | 
in this long-lived history. ‘True, most sagacious per- 

intricate and inexplicable, that they addled and puzzled user, for him we write; but although we sincerely es- 

the heads of all the literati at Hlarlaem, that city of | 

reputable letters. And vainly did the corresponding | 
scribblers of many of the periodical publications of| 
that day, endeavour to resolve them ; so that, until this 
day, they are, from time to time, republished in our| 
American papers, with solutions attached to them, 
which are at once utterly ridiculous, and evidently in- 
correct. 

In later years, dame Von Heighderdonk published 
a celebrated dissertation upon the most dangerous dis- 
eases of cats, dogs, monkeys, and various other lap 
companions of the feminine world; in which was! 
shown the origin and manner of treating all those dis- 
orders, which so frequently deprive female sensibility 
of their beastly favourites. This work is of great value, 
and we right highly recommend it to the perusal of 
ladies who bave their pets. 

She also introduced to mankind three volumes of 
fugitive pieces never before published; one dramatic 
epic, a strange piece of composition, containing gods, 
demi-gods, devils, and demi-devils, and a singular as- 


teem him, yet so great is our regard for veracity, that 
we will net palliate a fault, though it consigns his me 
mory to obloquy, nor extenuate a virtue, though it 
would exalt him above the shafts of calumny. 








As the ancient adage expresses it, * It is aa ill wind 


” 


that blows nobody any good:” so, in this case, what 


was an injury to Brom, proves a benefit to us, his me- 


morialists; for, had he not left Europe, and his good 
fortune, some pen, vastly superior to ours, would have 
been wielded to fame him in eternal rhyme; and we, 
most unfortunately, would never have obtained celeb- 
rity by putting our ink to the deeds of another. May 
be, some doubting eritic may object to the opinion of 
the mother, conce ning the abilities of the sou; to these 
we would humbly reply, by directing them to observe 
the surprising details of Brom’s qualities in this most 
indubitable biography, and then ask whether all doubts, 
all prejudices are not removed. Nay, that he possessed 
gemus of the most dazzling brilliancy is undemable, 





even by the most inveterate enemies he ever had: even 


the council at Hartford were forced to acknowledge it; 





— sortment of human beings and supernatural agents||but they, cunning sages, sanctioned thelr barbarous 

combined : two novels; one work on philosophy ; six || measures, by asserting that his talents were of a dan- 
EET, Volumes, on the superiority of the female mind over || serous nature; but it was a vile defamation, a daring 
sila, that of the male; together with a number of essays, || yyd injurious libel. From a person in Brom’s situa- 
pnuMm, religious, political, and scientific. But her production ||tion what could be expected? he could read, but his|| 
| term 





library was limited; he could write, but he had no 


of greatest celebrity, was the transcript of a prophetic ' 





¢ 


, the || 
i} 


| some hidden principle in nature might have been dis- 





Perhaps, beneath the developing hand of Brom, 


covered. May-be, had bis talents been cultured bya 


‘| classteal education, his name might have been affixed 
j}to some 


| powertul invention, or amazing discovery ; 
some secret in chemistry ; some sentiment in theolo- 


ZY; some arcanum in medicine: 


some principle in 
law, er some unprovement in military discipline. 

But, alas! all hope of any thing surprisingly stu- 
pendous from Brom, under present circumstances, was 
baseless. This he knew, and was miserable ; and that 
misery was rendered extremer, from the tormenting 
idea of what he might have been, and what he was. 
He would stand, leaning against a tree, for many 
hours together, his eyes fixed upon the earth; he 
‘would then sigh most profoundly, start from his posi- 
tion, and traverse the ground with agonizing heart, 
and fitful step. Again he would pause, and reclme 
again; he would sigh, and start, and again stalk aeross 
the hills, agitated by the unhappy emotions of déspair- 
ing genius. 

Brom’s silent, meditative temperament, and the fa- 
vours he had received from his mother, rendered him 
the aversion of Hank, and drew upon him his brotherly 
violence ; who fi equently disturbed him from his con- 
templations, by an uncourteous salute with the foot 
upon the breech, or a fraternal surprise with Hank's 
| favourite weapon, the fist, in any other part. Every 
man of penetration is aware, that these slight tokens 
|of friendship and affection are not always comfortable ; 
Jand thus Brom oftentimes experienced it; for when 
| the inspirations of the muses were upon him, and some 
most excellent sentiment occurred, an intruding blow 
was sure to startle and drive away the mettlesome 


Pegasus, and the precious thought evaporated for eves. 
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Brom, however, endured all things with genuin 


charity and christian resignation, forbearine to utter 
the least complaint; for when he mentioned Hank's 
brutality to the father, the old man rebuked him, and 
remarked, that it plainly showed the independence of 
Hank's mind, of which he was heartily rejoiced. “This 
was not very conselatory to Brom, and knowing it was 
useless to reply, he gave his sorrow to the woods and 
winds, secretly resolving, 


to leave his present situation, where he was totally dis 


should an opportunity appear, 


regarded by the father, and vilely abused by the son. 








oe 


TH 


E CASKET. 
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Original 


THE SEPULCHRE. 


The hand of death seemed to press heavily upon her, 
Indeed so very cold and marbled were her looks, 
That men at once pronounced her dead, 

And straightway bore her to the sepulchre. 

But alas! 


Ir was Sabbath eve ; and the last chime of the ves- 
per bell died upon the wind, as stealing away fromm the 
suburbs of the city, I strayed to a country grave-| 


yard. 


| 
me: the heavens appeared to be gradually drawing 


nearer and nearer to the earth; and the declining sun, 
pouring his rays of mellow light, like streams of liquid | 
gold along the horizon, gilded up the tops of the far- | 
off mountains, in strangely striking contrast with the | 


dense black clouds that hung in mid air above them, || 
The birds |, 2nd again I heard a buman groan, and still I listened | 


like huge festouns of mourning drapery. 
had already flown to their nests; the very air was mo- | 
tionless ; and nought could be heard, save now and| 
then the quick rumbling of some passing vehicle, or | 
the fainter and more solitary pace-pace of the pedes- | 
trian. 


graves of departed beings, are 
i‘ : 


Vv On Gari, a. heart 


if not painful in the extreme ; and ut « on this account, |\at length 1 came to atvap door. This at once stoppea 


perhaps, that those * hallowed precincts” are more fre- 
quently avoided than sought after by the gay and giddy 
of the world. But it is not so with me. No! I have 
witnessed too much of the chequered scenery of life, 
have drank too deeply from the mingled cup of human 
existence ; and although in youth I clung with avidity 
to the mansions of the living, and loved to hang around 
the busy haunts of men, now, in later days, [I cling 
with greater earnestness to the mansions of the inani- 
mate, and Jove to hang around the silent haunts of the 
dead! 

And yet the loneliness of the place, the standing 
pause in the elements, and dark and dreadful vacancy 
that on this occasion seemed to dwell on every mound 


ubphallow the sacred spot no longer with my presence ; 
i ° ' 


i 
All nature was solemn, and at peace around || 


| 
| Stone, began to tear up the earth beneath me. 

} 

) moaning of the winds, that now rose and fell at inter- 
, . *,* ' aff’, , ‘ . 4 

Feelings, which naturally arise from visiting the | Vals, gave fearful forebodings of a coming storm. 
Reve ally unpleasant, || I continued tearing up the earth, and casting it aside; 
Ty uae *) 
























of earth and stone about me, came over my soul with 
emotions of deeper pain than pleasure: while each 
rude sculptured epitaph that caught my wandering eye, 
brought forth a flood of thought more sad and inelau- 
choly than I had ever felt before ; and I could not re- 
frain from exclaiming, as I sat myself down by the 
side of a small white tomb, near which the earth had 
been newly turned up: here! here are the gloomy 


caverns of the dead! Here every sex, every age and| 


condition, meet in one common doom! Here youth 
and beauty, old age and deformity, tyrant and slave, 
and friend and foe, are prostrated together! Here they 
lay—speechless, inanimate, forgotten—side by side in 
one promiscuous mass of equality—mouldering away 
by piecemeal, commingling each his dust with the 
other ; and these frail, decaying stones are their only 
monuments! Here! 1 was continuing, when a low, 
tremulous, voice-like sound broke upon my ear. I 
started up, and stretched my ears in every direction 
from whence | supposed it might proceed ; but nothing 


The 


sound was repeated a second time; and again I arose, || 
ind again | looked around, but in vain, po one could 
be seen. The sound was repeated a third time, and a 
fourth, and a fifth time, and so onward, seemingly be-!) 
more i 
From|| 
It might be |} 
the inarticulate cry of some one at a distance, strug-| 


coming, at each successive imterval, more 
What could it 


whence could it come? 


ind 


shrill and audible. ? 


mean 
whom, or from 


gling in distress, perhaps in the anguish of despair, per || 
haps in the horrors of death itself! or it might be the}! 
spirit of some being already departed, and upon whose | 


i] 
narrow resting place I then stood, admonishing me to| 
| 


or warning me that I too must soon throw off * this)| 
mortal coil,” and freed from the cares and miseries of 
life, sink down to the grave, “and there lay, and)) 


' 
moulder and crumble away,” like the myriads that 


| had preceded me: or it might be, alas! I knew not) 


what, and I was lostin conjecture. At length a thought 
struck me. It entered like iron into my soul, and 1! 
would have quelled it, but could not; and gracious | 
heavens! I exclaimed, is it possible! some poor, un-| 
fortunate wretch must be entombed alive beneath me !| 

Shuddering as I spoke, I held my head to the grave. 
I distinctly heard a human groan, and never did a| 


groan sound like this. Feeble, half sinothered, slow} 


| 
some Valu picture that my fancy had 


myself no longer ; 


7 
Until this moment I bad remained motionless upo. 


the verge ol the cemetry, gazing at the young at 


suffering being below me, as an image of distiess iy 
been sketching, 
or some floating dream, that was soon to pass oment 
and be remembered no more. But the sound of her 
voice told me it was no illusion. I could deceive 
my mind was wrought up to the 
most intense anaiety. IT seized hér hand. It was her 
lefthand; and the wounds and gore upon it chilled me 
through, and compelled me unconse iously to relinquish 
my grasp. In an instant all her remaining str ngth 
the fevered glow fled from her cheeks; 
her eyes rolled in terrific wildness, and uttering a loud 
and fearful backward. Her head 
struck upon the coffin, that a few minutes before had 
been her resting place; the blood gushed from her 
mouth and nostrils; she gave a single convulsion, 


clesed her eyes, and gasped ! 


forsook her ; 


scream, she fell 


Terrified, I sprang headlong to her rescue. I clasped 
her in my arms, and struggled to raise her up to the 
air; but the powerful workings of my own bosom had 
unstrung my nerves, and my poor limbs refused their 
office. I placed my hand upon her heart: it had 
ceased to beat. I looked upon her face; all was mild 
and tranqui there. I spoke to her; she replied not; 





and quick by starts, yet deep, hollow, and full of agony, 


the 


it seeaned from inmost soul, and more dismaying 


than the last gasp of the dying. 


' 
Half incredulous, | again held my head to the grave; 


; 


on, until, almost frantic with what I heard, I sprang 
upon my feet, and seizing a broken piece of tomb- 


The sun had already sunk in the west, and the low) 


us 


|my progress, and would probably have ended my la- 
‘bour, (fur the many bolts and bars, that held it fast, 
|, appeared framed of materials too 
''be removed by the arm of a single man,) but a secret 
|| something told me not to despair, and exerting greater 
\\strength by far than ever I had thought myself pos- 
sessed of, I finally forced it open. 

‘The moon now shot from the clouds in all her splen- 
dour, and threw he: fullest light into the tomb: when, 
,gracious heavens! what did | behold? a female! a 
| young, helpless, nearly lifeless female! partially wrapt 
‘lup in her winding sheet; and half sitting, half reclin- 
ing upon an oaken coffin! Her dishevelled hair curled 
lightly upon her shoulders; her eyes stood, glazed, 
vacant, and fixed in their sockets; her cheeks were 
wan and haggard; her left arm bung listless by her 
side, and too plainly showed, by the many cruel marks 
and lacerations to its very bone, that her own flesh had 
been her only sustenance for many days! while each 
pale drop of blood, that trickled down her clotted 
death-gown, served but to increase her pain and weak- 
ness. 

After looking steadfastly upon me for several mi- 
nutes, a slight hectic colour flushed across her visage, 
a faint smile hung upon her lips, her eyes beamed with 
seeming gratitude, as if she would have said, 





“Oh! thou hast come to my deliverance !” 
and slowly raising herself up, she pushed away the 
rubbish from beneath her feet, and tottering towards 
the steps of the tomb, began with difficulty to ascend 
them. She had nearly attained the top, when she sud- 
denly stopped, apparently overcome with exertion, 
and leaning against the wall, endeavoured to articulate 
something, but her voice faltered—then stretching out 











firm and massive to) 


my mind was on the rack. I begged of her to answer 


ife was extinct. 


me: but it was too late; the vital spark had fled: her 
tis 
tht 
' 


The moon now concealed herself; the lightnings 
iflashed athwart the heavens; the winds howled in 
horrid, mad confusion; and together with the rain, 
that fel! in torrents, added new horrors to my situation. 
What w do I knew not: for a long time I stood con- 
founded. At length the sound of approaching foot- 
steps roused me from my lethargy; and groping my 
way over fragments of human bones and vestments, [ 


rushed from the sepulchre, and hurried homeward, 


P +t carne! 


' sartel ed ' von } all eXDIese'av.to eh -h ds 
more self-possession I might have saved the life of a 
human being ! Tue Recvuse. 











THE TRAVELLER. 





Original. 


Recollections 


or 


THE ISLANY OF TRINIDAD. 
No. 





iV. 


Tur Creoles are also notorious for mental imbecili- 
ty, and for a deficiency of apprehension, as they are 
generally dull, stupid, and phlegmatic. They have 
none of the European virtues; weak and effeminate, 
they possess no qualifications to make a figure in ac- 
tive life, and yet they are proud and pretending, in a 
culpable degree; so that their whole character is an 
exhibition of coxcomical impertinence, and worthless 
insignificance, 

The Creolian ladies have a gracefulness of manners 
that supplies the want of elegant accomplishments, 
and the vivacity with which they animate their cone 
versation, throws a lustre over the vacuity of mental 
endowments, as the sum ornaments a showery cloud 
with the brilliant colours of the rainbow. They are 
passionately fond of dress, and of making a display ol 
jewels and trinkets; the toilet table is the altar of 
their devotion—the mirror, the oracle of their daily 
consultation ; but this is their most prominent foible, 
for in other respects they are well qualified to preside 
iu the sphere of conjugal affection, and domestic hap- 
piness. ‘They cannot be called beauties, nor are they 
set without some personal attractions; if they have 











eould be discerned, and I resumed my seat. 


her hand as if to crave my assistance, she sighed. 





not the rosy freshness of Aurora, they have the youth 
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se sensibility of their souls, while their dark olive com 


plexions exhibit a cheerful and tender expression of 


f Hebe. and black, sparkling eyes, that reflect the) jackall for a lion, should become literary purveyor to 
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an ass, is rather amazing ; as William Lewer, printer, | 


proprietor, and editor of the Trinidad Gazette, may) 


features, calculated to “melt the mind to love.” || be considered as * the least of all God's creatures ;" 
The administration of justice, in the courts of law} man who, lke the sciolist, yclept the editor of the 

n Trinidad, is distinguished by a strange and singula’ || Ne w-York Courier, is incapable of writing two lines, 

inomaly, a chaotic mixture of British and Spanish | without betraying gross idiomatic ignorance and gram- 


' 
purisprudence in criminal procedure; by the judicial) 
h, a prisoner has not the right of in 


sisting on a trial by jury, for instead of being 


formality of whic 


by that invulnerable wgis of the English constitution 


he must rely on the honour, mercy, and impartiality ||*P'© poem. 


of his judges. Allthe white population of the island, 


|,up with concert, 


matical inaccuracy: and vet the charlatan is so swelled 


and so inflated with the ideas of self- 


guarded | |"Mportance, that he imagines he knows everv.thing, 


from the tying of a dandy cravat, to the writing of an 
His vanity often hurries him out of his 
depth; his want of the buoyant power of genius be- 


meluding the Spaniards, wish for the exte nsion of the || Comes then apparent, he shows himself a mere man 
blessings of the British constitution, but the mild and of types. instead of an erudite man of letters, and dis-| 
element governor, knowing that the Spanish laws| plays his overblown vulgarities in his ridiculous paper. 


“add more cubits to the stature’ of a petty despot, | 
and that they open for him a more extensive field to! 
** play the fantastic tricks of arbitrary oppression, re 
presented to the government that the safety of the 
colony required the continuance of the intolerant code 
of Spanish tyranny. The chief judge is an English 
gentleman of talent and humanity, but he & yoked on 
the bench, not with a lamb, but with a Spanish Cre- 
olian goose of the name of Gomez, an unlettered man, 
that can scarcely give utterance to a word of the Eng- 
lish language, and to hear him attempt speaking it, 
would “ awaken laughter under the ribs of death,” 
for to use the words of Churchill, 


* He mouths a sentence as curs mouth a bone.” 


Sancho Panza, on the bench, was more capable of 


deciding between right and wrong than he is; Dut his 
having long licked, ** with candied tongue,” the slimy 
coat of power, the insignificant, crawling, crouching, 


eae - . . | ‘ 
sycophaut of imbecility, became first favourite with)“ 





| 


the sage and immaculate governor, and he is now the) 


flattering Damocles of the high minded Dior vsius of|| haps air,” 


Trinidad. 


Trinidad, as they are, “like Juno's swans, linked and || 


inseparable !” 


Caligula nominated his horse a Roman consul, and/} 


the gallant knight, at the head of the government of 
Trinidad, with equal discrimination and propriety, has 
made a judge of his favourite minion, Why does not 
that watchful guardian of Englishmen’s rights, the 
London Morning Chronicle, notice 
power ? 

There is but one newspaper in Trinidad, which (with 
the exception of the New-York Courier) is the most 
dull, vapid, and uninteresting vehicle of intelligence 
that ever issued from the press. The proprietor was 
long the prying pander of the governor, having all the 
subservient and fawning docility of a spaniel, he for a 
time fattened on the crumbs of venal servility ; but}! 
the vile toad-eater is now a fallen angel, that vainly 
endeavours to assume the character of independence 
and patriotism, by squatting down, through the help of 
an unfledged lawyer, in the attitude of pigmy menace, 
against his former patron. There is one gentleman, 
of some talent and manly independence of spirit, who 
never bowed to the ‘image of clay,” at St. Ann’s, 
writes occasionally for the Trinidad Gazette ; indeed, 
he is the Corinthian column that supports the totter- 
ing dome of that paper. His style is not florid, it 
never sparkles with the gems of intellect, or with the 
brilliants of idiomatic expression; the flowers of his 
rhetoric are always covered with antiquated dust, anc 
in the slow march of his periods you will never find 
an elevation of thought rising above the low wate: 
mark of mediocrity. ‘That a gentleman, of such high 
respectability of character as Mr. Burnley, who was 
too proud to stoop to the condescension of being a 


This pair of “honourable men” are now ‘'sently, and I should like to be ready. 
so intimate, so connécted by sympathy of dispositic h, [try ave you trom, my lad ?” 
that they may be termed the Orestes and Pylades of} thought so—there, take an egg.’ 


this abuse of) 


—— ——_—~ 


|| Like his American prototype, the vandal editor of the) 
New-York Courier, he is the living personification of || 
ludicrous affectation, pedantic arrogance, and un- 
\founded pretension; but let him not imagine, in the | 
‘dream of his ignorance, that a dandy coat, 
‘Turkey-cock swagger of impudence, can metamor- 
‘phose a contemptible blockhead into a man of know! 
edge, or a vain-glorious fop into an Adonis; for an 


or the 


, agreeable, 


= 





| cormng eye, and captivates and secures an intelligent 


mind. What ideas do we affix to the terms, a pretty 
\idiot, or a handsome termagant ? Surely they are not 
but very much the contrary. “ Beauty.” 
according to Plutarch, “ is the flower and blossom of 
virtue.” [tis outwardly ornamental ; because it ix 
the eflect of a gencrous nature operating within. 


LAVGHABLE BLUNDER. 

| Affairs, more particularly of the heart, make up al 
ways a good many pages in the history of early life. 
I took it into my head that a little girl, who lived in the 
neighbourhood, was absolutely, and to all intents and 
purposes—an angel—that she had no equal in the 
-world—was the most beautiful, bewitching, elegant, 
letherial-minded being that ever was sent below the 
clouds—I was sincere and confident of this—I took 
\every opportunity of seeing her, and, if by dint of 
|| Courage and ingenuity | succeeded, it afforded me a 
week's happiness—these were all, necessarily, Sun- 
day occasions, when people look as prettily as possi- 
ble. 

i At last an extra opportunity of seeing the fair crea 
ture occurred—I was to go over to the farm on an er- 
rand. An ambassador on his first introduction to the 


| 


jass will retain his habitual stupidity, and elemental | || presence of a sovereign could not have made a bet 


| Neanness, even if arrayed in the gorgeous trappings of 
ithe war horse of the illustrious Napoleon. PRISCIANUS. 


| VARIETIES. 





| _—_—— - - ———— —— 


YORKSHIRE WIT. 


A Yorkshire boy went into a public house, where a 
gentleman was eating eggs. ‘The boy looked ex- 
‘tremely bard at him for some time, and then said, 
Will you be good enough to give me a little salt, 
sir?’ ** Aye boy, but why do you want salt?” “ Per 
| says he, ‘ you'll ask me to eat an egg pre- 
"© What coun 
* Yorkshire, ar,” “j 

** | thank you sir,” 
said the boy. ‘* Well, (added the gentleman) they 
| are all great horse stealers in your country, are they 
not?’ ** Yes,” rejoined the boy,‘ 
jan honest man) would mind no more stealing a horse 
than I would drinking your glass of ale. Your health, 
sir.’ said he, and drank it up. “* That will do,” says 
the gentleman, “I see your’e Yorkshire.” 





PART OF TWO STORIES. 





once told some listeners, of his extraordinary activity | 
‘when a youth. He was once, he said, going out to 
mow, and a deer jumped across the road. He pur- 
|sued him, and after a hard chase, succeeded in catch- 
ing him by the hind legs and killing him. The lads 
expressed more surprise at the relation than was ex- 
| pected, and he qualified it, by saying that a crust of 
‘snow through which the deer’s feet broke, while his 
were large enough to keephim up gave an advantage, 
without which, he might not have been able to over- 
take so fleet an animal. ‘* Ah! but, (said they) we 
thought that you were going to moxing.’’ He con- 
sidered a minute. “1 believe, (said he) I have a 
part of two stories.” 


BEAUTY. 

Human beauty is so far from being (what it is said 
in the Scottish proverb to be) only sken-deep, that it 
derives its origin, and most essential characters, from 
the soul. Most people, therefore, may in some degree 
acquire it, who are willing to cultivate their intellect- 
ual powers, and to cherish good affections. And with- 
out a sound understanding, and a cheerful, benevolent 
and gentle disposition, no fineness of shape, delicacy 
of complexion, or regularity of features, will ever 
form that genuine beauty, which at once pleases a dis- 








‘ny father (though, 


. me 
Anold gentleman, notable for his truth and veracity, | 


\ter display of his wardrobe than | did of mine—every 
|| hair was exactly adjusted—my hat put carefully on— 
a pair of clean shoes under my arm which were to be 
carried to the farmer's bars—and in short, I went as 
every lovesick blockhead goes the first time to see 
his mistress, most particularly fine, and feeling most 
particularly foolish. 

I gained the awful bars that brought me in view of 
the more awful presence of my angel. Stuck my old 
shoes carefully under a log, put on my new ones, and 
went forward after having practised a bow or two. 
Walking leisurely down the lane as near the fence as 
possible, I met a drwwe of cows, and a girl dressed 
in a dirty linseg”Trock, barefoot, and with her mouth 
and bosom besmeared with mush and molasses, driv- 
ing them forward with sticks and stones—I met the 
company—heavens ! the driver was my Sunday flame 
—but what an angel; I threw my hat down in the 
road, rumpled my hair, stuck both my shoes in the 
mud, and thought that I was going crazy. I was ne- 
ver afterwards a very enthusiastic lover. 

There is a plain, straight forward way of trudging 
through the world; and we may as well accustom 
ourselves to it first as last. Expecting nothing we 
shall not be disappointed—a little sceptical on many 
matters of appearance, we shall reach the reality 
without surprise—and the sooner we arrive at the age 
of reason perhaps the better it will be for us. 


A BEAUTIFUL THOUGHT. 

One of the pupils of the celebrated Agee. pet’ 
Epre, being asked by a distinguished person who vi- 
sited the Deaf and Dumb Instituiion at Paris. what 
was the meaning of the word gratitude, immediately 
took his pen and wrote, “* the memory of the heart.” 


STOVE PIPE. 

Coleman walking with a friend one day, saw a pipe 
of wine which had fallen from a second story, 
and which was very much broken— Ah me,” says 
his friend, “ there’s a great loss.” ‘ Loss” says 
Coleman, “ Oh no, the tinman can mend it—it is only 
a stove pipe.” 








A PUN. 

Two gentlemen passing a tavern, observed the 
painting of the far famed Piper of Vimera over the 
door. I am glad, said one of them, that something 
has been done at last for the poor fellow. ‘ What 
has been done for him ?” asked his companion, Why 
don’t you see,” said the other,“ that they have made 
him an INN-SIGN. 
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ally valuable and elegantly written essays on the ch 


racter and influence of Woman The prawes which 





the writers have bestowed, are undoubtedly just, butin. 4, 





acknowledging this, I must say, I think them too h 





berally given. They have pu tured her in all the ho 






liness of exalted being—they have praised her with the |, 






inspired feelings of poetic warmth, and have raised her || 4 
far above the station to which she herself aspires. This), 
is no marvel, for female loveliness and virtue is cer = 





tainly an inviting theme: a theme upon which poets 4 





have run on in wildness, and have * discoursed most - 


eloquent music 7a theme upon which moralists have " 






forgotten their gravity, and even philosophers have || ,, 


abandoned their cold apathy. ‘The sweetest strains to ||, 





which the poet's lyre has even been attuned, have been 





the mild, endearimg wishes of her heart, and the trans 





cendant loveliness of her form; the mos weleome ly 
maxuns of morality have taught usto be holy, as she ts 





holy, and the most ardent precepts of philosophy, (for ||, 







even philosophy ts ardent when speaking of Woman) 


have taught us to love, to reverence, and adore her. But 





does the poet give us a correct description of wer cha-|! 


racter, when he gives way to his impassioned soul )— 






Does the moralist speak truly, when he descants on 


het perfections ne Does the philosopher write correct 





( 
} 






ly, when he is enticed from his wisdom, by the ant- 


,) 
) . 





mation of a sparkling eve? No!—then from whom 


































must we expect a correct deseription of her character ? 
from no one, tor her splendid qualities charm all men 
into active service; her faults are obscured in the 
blaze of her attractions, and every tongue, and every | " 


es 


pen, Is eloquent a her Piacse. willamgiy obe Y ila 


her vod, and is subservient to her every wish. Isa 
woman ambitious ? he who strives to gain an interest | 
in her affectyous, must first seek the path that leads to | 


fame, must court the smile of popularity, and gain the |), 
adulations of mankind, before he seeks to gain her 


( 


heart. The eloquence of the orator is inspired by the 
consoling thought, that Woman will listen, and as she 


jt 
ti 


ic 


listens, will admire: the soldier’s arm is exerted with || 
a mightier effort, when he reflects that Woman, lovely ‘| 
Woman, will read of his achievements. The thought it 
incites him to greater deeds of daring; it imparts a r 
consolation even in the darkest bour of peril; if he is 
doomed to fall beneath the struge¢’e of contending r 
hosts, and mingle with the dead, Woman, patriotic | 
Woman will twine a garland for his grave, and bedew 


out her smile, and what is honour, unless it be shared | 
with her? every man seeks to gain her favour—her }| 
meekness of temper—her purity « of principle—her ho- 1 
liness of example, teaches him to be a better being t— || 
ber mild persuasions—her tender admonitions restrain 1 
the wild reeklessness of his steps: the lasting nature | it 


of her attachments proves the sincerity of ber heart, | 

and the chasteness of her manners, and the indescri- | 
bable charms that dwells in her every glance, attests || 
that she is an angel sent to cheer bim through the rug- 

ged waste of life. But when I commenced this omsep 
it was iny intention to complain of the exaggerated | 
strain of eulogy employed by most writers in her praise. ] 
My remarks I perceive are too much like their own:| 


j 
' 


but let them stand, I will not recall them. Although | 
this is her due, permit me to atk, how many such wo- 


men can we find? that there are some I verily believe, | 
j 











and Tam happy. most happy to say, I know of one. 
But do the generality of women merit such encomias- 
tic language, as ts applied to them in speaking of their} 


























Write—what unaccountable power deters m 


was the magic smile of the lady before mentioned, to- 
gether with her * valuable and musical discourse” that|\ 0" his journey with folly, from whom he is inseparable. 


laracter. Wee fre juently hear of the | 


nd attention THE ik I 
: 4 Ci \ -_ 


; 
SSs1aguous wWomaneol the sootivion . ‘ sotcom 





Ovrwinal passionate woman: but very seldom » wel r ol th Aa Allegory 
———_—_——_-~-— — venom rancour of a pealous woman or the fortar 
WOMAN. ing revenge ol a disappointed won , But betore I IMPUDENCE AND MODESTY. 
a’ . gle 7 we ‘ P . | 
Phe world stilt deceived by orname proceed any further, [T must observe, that L am no mis Jurirer, in the beginning, joined virtue, wisdom, 
There have lately appeared im the Mirror, some re wamist, neither am Ia quarreisome bachelor: but | ind confidence together; and vice, folly, and dith- 


im a Young man, and an ardent admirer of all thatis, Ghee: and, in that society, sent them upon the earth. 


excellent and lovely ] wish now to speak of the foi But, though he thought he had matched them with 


" les ’ 4 
les peculiar to the female sex, but there is a fair form,| £eat Judgment, and said, that confidence was the na- 


before me that deters me from the theme. The arch tural companion of virtue, and that vice deserved to 


expression of her eye—the animated play of her fea- € atte nded with diffidence, they had net gone far, 


ires—the lively flow of her unbounded gaiety, and the before a dissension arose among them. Wisdom, who 
iriiling sweetness of her clear, soft voice, will not per- was the guide of one « ompany, Was alwavs accustomed, 
it me to speak as unprejudiced as I could wish. I before she ventured upon any road, however beaten, 
ist however endeavour to shut my eves against this) "© ©Xamine it carefully; to inquire whither it led; 


‘agerous form, and proceed upon my subject, and I what dangers, difficulties, and hindrances might pos- 
ust now clain the indulgence of vonr tair readers. sibly or probably occur in it. In these deliberations 
have really too good an opinion of their judgments she usually consumed some time, which delay was 
» think they will be offended, the splendid eulogiums very displeasing to confidence, who was always in- 


" ' 
cline , . ' 4 
ey have received from more talented pens than mine, lined to hurry on, without much fore thought or de 


will entirely destroy the few remarks F shall make in liberation, in the first road he met. Wisdom and vir- 
'|their dispraise, but what care I if offence be given, for|| We Were Mseparal le; but confidence, one day, follow. 


ou know, Mr. Editor, we writers must do our dutyv—||'"8 his impetuous nature, advanced a considerable 

‘tis ours to point the error,” and tis the reader's part way before his guides and companions; and noi feeling 
»ymend. We must speak the real sentiments of our) “"Y want of their company, he never inquired after 
earts, and teach beauty a knowledge of its imperfec- them, nor even met with them more. In like manner, 


j 


tions. Ifthe reader will not attend, and be instruct the other society, though joined by Jupiter, disagreed 


d, it is not our fault, we have done ow: duty. But); 48d separated. As folly saw a very little way before 


why does my pen refuse to transcribe _ wish to, 'er, she had nothing to determine concerning the 


— goodness of roads, nor could give the preference to 
eeding upon iy subject? when I sat down to write! / OMe above another; and this want of resolution was 
ou, my imagination was filled with * grave conceits,” || creased by dilidence, who, with her doubts and seru- 


wid my mind well stored with sound arguments against Pes, always retarded the journey. ‘This was a great 


the perfection of Woman: but now, my mind and my @8@heyance to vice, who dtd not love to hear of diffi- 
‘pen are completely powerless. ‘To what am I to at- culties and delays, and was never satisfied without his 
tribute this marvellous change? we are+told by the! full career, in whatever his inclinations led him to, 


vets, that there is magic in a woman's smile, and }| Folly, he knew, though she hearkened to diffidence, 
m now more than ever inclined to believe they are), ©ould be easily manage: 1, when alone; and Uieretore, 


about balf right. Tam positive in the belief, that it} a8 a Vicious horse throws his rider, he openly beat 


away the controller of all his pleasures, and proceeded 
} 


1s so completely diverted me from my purpose. 1, Confidence and diffidence being after this manner, 
‘ertainly committed an error, to say nothing of my || both thrown loose from their respective companies, 
mpoliteness, | ought not to have pretended to w rite, ¥ andered for some time; till at last, chanee had led 
ipon such a subject under the influence of such temp-|/ them, at the same time, to one village. Confidence 
ition, 1 should have retired to the privacy of my|| Went directly up to the great house, which belonged 
hamber, and have banished fromm my heart all sen-| ‘to wealth, the lord of the village: and, without waiting 
iments of tenderness and love. I should not have in-|| for a porter, intruded himself immediately into the 
lulged in the contemplation of ideal Woman, but) |\innermost apartment, where he found vice and folly 


| should have dwelt upon the recollection, of the “proud | well received before him. He joined the train, re- 


elles contumely.”” This would have given a force to ‘commended himself very quickly to the landlord, and 
ny arguments that would have carried conviction to entered into such familiarity with vice, that he was en- 


lleve ry heart. But 1 perceive, if [ say another word, ‘listed in the same company with folly. They were 
with her tears his honoured bier. Whatis fame with- ‘| will b 


e in a high strain of panegyric, of this 1 er frequent cuests of wealth, and from that moment in- 


‘\they have had enough, I will therefore conclude with ‘separable. Diffidence, in the mean time, not daring 
the remark, that | may perchance, at some future pe- |to approach the great house, accepted an invitation 


riod, when free from the subtle archery of woman’s|| from poverty, one of the tenants; and entering the 
eyes, and the magic influence of woman’s sunile, send | cottage, found wisdom and virtue, who being repulsed 
you an essay on the peculiar foibles of the female} | by the landlord, had retired thither. Virtue took com- 
a Duaand. || passion on her, and wisdom found, from her temper, 
wes ||that she would easily improve: so they admitted her 





MISERIES OF HUMAN LIFE. ‘|into their society. Accordingly, by their means, she 
To be intruded upon by visiters at unseasonable || altered, in a little, somewhat of het manner, and, be- 
| 


|| hours, and to have their visits protracted to unreasona- || coming much more engaging, was now called by the 


| ' 
ble lengths. ‘name of modesty. As ill company has a greater ef- 


To hear long, dull stories upon subjects which you | fect than good, confidence, though more refractory to 
know nothing of, and care less. |'counsel than example, degenerated so far by the so- 
‘To hear the same story told ten times. ciety of vice and folly, as to pass by the name of im- 
‘To be interrupted in your busiuess by persons ask- | pudence. Mankind, who saw these societies as Jupiter 
ing impertinent questions. first joined them, and knew nothing of these mutual 
To have an impertinent intruder present when you! dissensions, are led into strange mistakes by those 
wish to converse with a friend, or any other person,; means; and, wherever they see impudence, suppose 
upon confidentia! subjects. |; his companions are virtue and wisdom, and wherever 
To love a woman who hates you. || they observe modesty, call her attendants vice and folly. 
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THE CABINET. 


iirigina 


AN INDIGENOUS SCENE. 


Tue river Ohio for many miles below its origin, 


flows through a region of country, which in some parts 
might be with propriety termed mountainous. It is a 


remarkable fact however, and one which has not vet 
been noticed by philosophers, thatthe highland, where- 
ever it chances to approach close to the banks of this, 
noble stream, on the one shore, recedes at the same} 
time proportionably upon the other, so that a hill, | 
whose craggy summit is covered with small pines, is 
generally opposed by a fertile and highly cultivated 
plain. The intervening water also, in correspondence 
with this bold feature, presents on the one side a dark | 
and sombre aspect, while on the other it sparkles in| 
the mid-day sun, and dazzles the eye by a full and| 
perfect reflection of the light. 

In the midst of many of these plains, a town of no 
mean magnitude may be discovered, which being laid, 
off in a manner to be very conspicuous, will suddenly | 
offer itself to the view of the navigator, as he is follow- 
ing one of the many windings of the river, affording so 
strong a contrast to the solitary scene, through which 





he may have been passing as to rouse his mind from 
that depression, which long continued dreariness has al 


tendency to produce, and indeed often inspiring him) 
. 


= —- 
of Ohne, 


moral socrety of the State had entered imto a 


skill, and passed into Virginta where a furious encoun 
ter had occurred between them, as was evineed by 
sundry prominent swellings, and severe bruises on the 


faces of both; mow th. igh they might have passed oft 


with a great ‘| of eclat, in some parts of the world : 


though the chumnpions might have gained in some 
places, the greatest celebrity on account of their chi 


yet ) 


valry, the whole affair was quite irrecon iluble 
with all ideas of propriety, at that time peculiar in this 
land of unsophisticated notions. Every one spoke of it 
as being disgraceful, not only to the lovers, but also 
to the young lady herself, and to her family. The old 
‘farmer therefore resolved to bring the business to a 
conclusion as speedily as possible, and accordingly due 
notice was given to Hans Reissenger, to appear on the 
occasion of which we are about to speak, properly 


equipt for playing the part of a bridegroom, and this 


to 
M'Kenny. In further pursuance of this determination, 


ter, who was said to give a decided preference 


a messenger was also despatched to invite every re 
lation of both parties, even to the second cousins to 
| participate in the usual festivities; this last however 
imight have been a measure of policy more than of 
| friendship it might have originated from a desire to 
escape a singular mode of revenge which had lately 
‘come into vogue there, amongst kinsfolk, who thought 


themselves neclected on such occasions; these persons 


heing wont to approach, under cover of the darkness, | 


too without at all consulting the feelings of his daugh- | 


aan 


um! a muitetlade was soon attracted to the spot. Lhe 


town, which a few minutes before had been compar a- 


tively juliet, Was DOW In rooms lete uproar Even the 


manufactoties were torsaken, and many 


All, both 


were now im front of the hotel, and the revolutronary 


iseam engine 


stood mm feariul jeopardy, foot and horse, 


hero, whose portrait’ swung to and fro from the sen. 


post, seemed to be once more enjoring the acclama- 


tions of the crowd 


Hans leaped from his horse tome 
mediately, and started in search of the worthy magiw- 
trate, All the company, in like manner, alighted on 
the pavement, except the bride. She 


all disposed to fallow thei example. 


seemed 
Such strange 
conduct could not but excite surprise in all present ; 


not at 


but the reason of it was soon manifest. Just as Hans 


reappeared to conduct them into the house, accompa 
nied by the magistrate, a horseman was perceived 
ridin: down the street at a furious rate, whom all forth 
with recognized as Bill M*Kenny. The crowd made 
way for bum as he advanced, and searce had he come 
opposite the scene of action ere the young lady was 


by his side, and they both set off at full gallop. The 


alarmed bridegroom vaulted instantaneously into his 


saddie, and pursued after them. All this, however, 
had occurred so suddenly as to astound the multitude. 
They stood almost breathless: but just at this crisis, 
the croaking voie of the magistrate, who, in the hurry 
of adjusting his spectacles, had not perceived what had 
taken place, was heard sounding from the door. This 
worthy personage held in his hand a large pamphlet, 


. o ° . - . | 
with a decree of admiration sufficient to rivet his atten jliand to shave the hat completely off the tails of every \, which he had mistaken for the book containing the 


tion to the spot, until the surrounding hills shut out 
from his sight even the cloud of smoke which may | 
happen to roll over it. 


horse which might chance to be on the premises. 


matrimonial ceremony, being ut fact a copy of the 


| Be this as it may however, all the relatives were| proceedings of the last General Assembly of the state 


convened as has been related, and were waiting im- |) 0l Ohio. Now as he was not remarkable for quickness 


By a slight glance at a map of that portion of the!! patiently for the appearance ef the bridegroom, with | of perception, he was necessitated to peruse some con- 


Union, a ship of the good commonwealth of Virginia! 


iwhom they were to proceed to the village, for the pur- 


may be perceived, thrusting its« It very incongrnously,|| pose of obtaining « magistrate to perform the cere 


siderable part of th, transeript before he could dis- 


cover that he was ia crror. He therefore pronounced 


between the western boundary of Pennsylvania, and!) mony: nor were these important personages tardy in|/aloud, a section denouncing a severe punishment 
‘against certain offenders. All present looked upon 
this in the light os @ proclamation, and considered it 
and his intended || as being applicable to the case of M‘Kenny, and searce 


} ' 
and ¢j-|\ making their appearance. 
rectly opposite to this place, in the state of Ohio, may} ping forth in a fine way. 


the stream of which we have been speaking ; Soon were they seen step- 


j 


The gigantic form of Hans 


} 
also be found a town, such as has been described. It}! stalked somewhat blithely along, 
° . ’ 1} 
could easily be identified, being as famous for its ma-|) seemed gay beyond all expectations. Both were speed - | 


| 
| 
- , . . . . I. ° 
nufactures, as ever Weathersfield was for its onions, || ily mounted, and immediately took their station at 
situated in the midst of a highly cultivated region, and || the head of the troop. 
the land in its immediate vicinity being in the posses-|| 


a minute had elapsed ere every man, woman, and boy, 

\iset off in pursuit of the fugitives, and the old squire 
. 

| and the landlord ouly were left behind. 


+i 


The scene was now changed to the bank of the 


Would now that we could record, in order to height- | 
|| river. 


sion of a few men, they of course constitute the aris-|}en the romance of our narrative, that the generous 
y 1} . . 2 
tocracy of the place. But they are for the most part) steed champed the foaming bit, as if imbibing the spi- 


either unassuming republican gentlemen, or substan-))rit of their riders: but alas! tuth will not permit us. 


There the bride was seen riding in the van, 
M‘Kenny following close behind, and applying his 
\whip to his own steed and to that of bis fair prize al- 


tial old farmers, who have an utter contempt for all) 
@eremony, and who live on terms of familiarity with 
every honest neighbour. 


person of this last class, a few miles west of that famed 
borough, a large company on horseback, consisting 


noon of a fine summer's day ; one viewing them at a 
distance might have supposed that 
sembled to a funeral: but a closer inspection would 


they were as- 


afford convincing testimony that they had no such so- 
Their jolly appearance, com- 
bined with certain symptoms of impatience, showed 
plainly that they were filled with joyous anticipations, 


lemnity inexpectation. 


They were in fact convened to witness the nuptials of 


the old farmer's daughter ; and that too in a verv un- 
expected manner: for it would seem that some late 
occurrences had tended to bring matters to a crisis, 
on this point, sooner than might otherwise have been 
consistent with decorum. ‘These were in amount, 
nothing more nor less than certain unequivocal ma- 
nifestations of a deadly hostility between two of this 


young lady’s suitors. Between Hans Reissenger, 


(ironically called Wee Hans.) the son of a neighbour- }so much festivity. 


| 


Near to the spacious weatherboarded habitation of aj|there was needed vo small flourishing of wagon 





> ° - | 
both of males and females, was to be seen on the after- 


j}It must be told, no matter how unwillingly, that the 
ears of each courser fell instantaneously backwards, as 
ica . 

if in anticipation of some disagreeable task ; moreover 


jternately—Hans but a few paces behind, pursuing 
| . ‘ 

ithem with all speed, and his wedding party, in con- 
junction with the townsmen, following in full ery. 





‘Por a short time, the hills resounded with their united 
, whips, one of which each cavalier held in his hand, in}| vociferations ; but arriving soon ata place where seve- 
jorder to set the company in motion. At length how- 
‘ever they all set off at full gallop. And then might it|| rear lost sight of the object of their pursuit, were broken 


} : . . i} 
/have been the painful duty of the Editor of the near-|/up into straggling parties, and their scattered shouts 


| > | . , 
est newspaper, to give an account of many ol were heard throughout the adjoming woods, 
' 


which had on that day befallen various young ladies 


ral roads led off in different directions, those in the 


Hans, 
however, was too much interested in the matter to be 
of the vicinity, had it not so happened that they were!|foiled in this way; indeed, he was in a fair way for 
all well trained vo the saddle. Indeed they appeared to) overtaking the fugitives. His steed, which was of true 
be the most adventurous persons attendant; nothing) Conestoga extraction, gave him a decided advantage, 
could intimidate them. | M'Kenny saw the danger which impended over his 
| ‘They turned out of their road to leap every gutter, |'scheme; no chance of suecess remained now but in 
and to mount every bank: and in this way the ecaval-! stratagem. 


He therefore wheeled round immediately, 
cade swept impetuously along over hill and dale. after crossing one of those sloughs which are so com- 
From every farm bouse that they passed loud huzzas| mon in the highways of that region, and flourished his 
were sent after them, each one of which was answered | fat fullin the face of that aforesaid courser, who stopped 

with becoming earnestness by the whole party, and! short, and Hans was precipitated headlong into the 

long ere they had passed the descent, which brought)|/ mire. When he had risen, and had wiped the mud 
| thea immediately into the town, had many of the cu- | sufficiently from his visage to make observation, he 


rious inhabitants turned out to discover the source of | found that further pursuit was useless. He therefore 
A mere glance at the squadron, as || lagged about until the evening was well advanced, and 





ing farmer, aud one Bill M’Henry, a rattle-brained || it rushed towards the principal inn of the place, was || then set out for his habitation, It was currently re- 
4 . e © | - 79 « r] 


of the town aforementioned. 


personages 


youth 


These two|| sufficient to convince the majority of these persons of its || ported, nevertheless, on the following day, that he had 
appeared fleeing the jurisdiction of the ) design. They, too, pursued after with boisterous shouts, || been murdered by his rival, many of the wedding party 
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certifying that they had seen his departed spirit, on the | made a conspicuous part. These with the venders 
night previous, gliding sullenly among the trees. But of meat, their boys, dogs and men, stalking with bare 
this surmise was soon confuted by the baulked bride-| arms and grisly visages, filled up the picture ; while 
groom himself, and M‘Keany came off completely v1 dim and frequent lamps darkly showed all the dis- 
torious. He had forthwith entered Pennsylvania, and, Malness of the place, and the wretchedness of the 
his nuptials were solemnized in a village of that state, food they were purchasing . 


nicknamed Gretna Green, because of its reputation for | 
such occurrences. Afterwards, by becoming some 

what more reformed tn his disposition, and more settled 
in his habits, he insinuated himself into the old tar 

mer’s good graces. In a short time, moreover, he as 
sumed a respectable station among the inhabitants of 
those parts, and has since borne off the prize at various 


cattle-shows, and agricultural exbibsmions. 





THE OBSERVER. 


Beiected 


FLORENCE BY MOONLIGHT. | 
A river,even in a city that has no trade, still pre 
sents a busy and an animating scene. In Florence,) 
the Arno, with its numerous bridges, offers all that is’ 
most gay and attractive in the city. Its waters, radi-|| 
ant, and sparkling in the mid-day sun, add life to the || 
whole prospect, and when the heat is spent, and night|| 
closes in, the landscape assumes a mellow hue, the || 
starry cloudless sky, and clear pale moon, shining, as) 
it does in these southern climates, with the splendour | 
but of a lessened day. The sensations produced from || 
the coutinued return, on each succeeding morning, of || 
unchanging lovely weather, is peculiarly striking to! 
those who have been accustomed to the turbul ence of 
anorthern sky. You lie down and rise to the same) 
glorious light, and meet again, as evening comes, the || 
same soothing feelings. 
A traveller thinks that he has seen a city when he 


with her little daughter, set apart,a distance from 
the busy, boisterous crew ; waiting while her husband 
bargained for what their necessities required. She 


‘tant precincts, among public buildings, gloomy pala- 
‘ces and dark walls. 


| streets darkened from the height of the buildings, I 


‘ings of solitude, as if ina dream,as if the gay and 


Among the crowd | distinguished a woman who, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


FATAL RECOGNITION. 


In fifteen hundred and ninety, two Spaniards, broth- 
rs, who, although they had long sought each other 


were never able to meet, at last accidentally came in 
contract at the siege of Brummel, then the seat of war, 
where they served in two different companies. 
were unknown to each other at first, but some litle 
seemed poor as the others; but she was beautiful,!, explanation made their relationship known, when they 
and presented one of those leeling-touching counte- || fell upon each other's neck. While they were thus 


They 


nuances, which the eye of a painter would have dwelt | locked in an affectionate embrace a cannon-ball took 
on with delight ; one which Da Vinci might have fol-|\ 0 both their heads, without separating their bodies, 
lowed, and such as Carlo Dolce would have copied || Which fell clasped together into the arms of death. 


for one of his Madonnas. The crowd began gradu-| 
ally to disperse, and | walked along to the more dis- | 


Traversing the great centre of the city, along 
passed along these immence edifices with strange feel- 


peopled world had vanished, and these gloomy me- 
mentos of the past alone remained. It was night, and 
in this distant spot, and not a soul was stirring, not a 
foot was beard, when, on crossing a narrow ally, the 
prospect suddenly opened, and the slanting rays of the 
full moon, falling with a softened light among the wnag- 
nificent monuments of ancient times, displayed a} 
splendid scene. 
At that moment the tower bell of the prison struck 
loud and long, tolling with a slow and swinging mo- || 
tion, seeming from the effect of reverberation, to co- | 














distinguished from any | ever beard ; but in the dead | 
silence of the night it sounded full and solemn. Im-|| 
pressed by the teelings excited by the grandeur of the || 

| 


—_—— 
PROVIDENCE. 

That there is a supreme, infinite, and eternal Mind, 
by which the world was made, is evident from the 
Those works 
every where confirm David's observation, ** The hea- 
vens declare thy glory,” the glorious existence of an 
omnipotent being. The firmament magnificently dis- 
plays his wisdom, power, and love. Every leaf of the 
trees that cover a thousand hills, every spire of the grass 
that clothes a thousand dales, echoes back the same 
soul cheering truth, that there is a God. In addition 
to this, all nations acknowledge the existence of a Su- 
preme Being. This sovereign Being, who formed 
man originally of the dust of the earth, whose potent 
arm reared the stupendous fabric of the universe, 
and whose wisdom continues to conduct the astonish- 
ing machinery with perfect regularity, is certainly an 
object worthy of adoration and praise, from every in- 


works of creation and providence. 


iver and fill the whole city ; even in day this bell is||telligence that owes an existence to his boundless love. 


A CARNATION VIEWED THROUGH A MICROSCOPE. 


* From an elegant bouquet, I selected a carnation, 


has rolled through her streets, and looked upon her scene, I still prolonged my walk, and insensibly Wan-|\the ‘ragrance of which led me to enjoy it frequently 


fine edifices and noble palaces. Aneyvet I would not|| 
give one solitary midnight hour in © loYence, in which| 
Ican wander through her deserted streets, see the 
long perspective, and wonder at each angle, how the 


narrow arches, and opposing buttresses ate to open|| 


up into other succeeding lines, for whole weeks of idle 
sights. 

My first impressions of Florence have all been by 
moonlight, in solitary evening walks.—The heats of 
the day are excessive, and as there is no twilight, it is 
in the serene and silent midnight hour that you love 
io wander forth, and i bale the cool breeze and fresh- 
ened air—How beaut ful it is to gaze on the splen- 
dour of the moon-beaias, reflected on the Arno, show- 
ing its bridges in grand perspective, the city and huge 
masses of ancient buildings, lying in deep full shadow 
before you, the rays hardly reaching to the centre of 
the nrarow streets, while they glitter on the tops of 
towers and buildings, whose projecting square roofs, 
almost touching each other, rear their ponderous bulk 
against the clear blue sky. 


dered on. The silence of the night was unbro!n,, 
,save by an occasional distant sound, arising from the} 
| busiest quarter of the city, or from time to time by 
the song of the nightingale, which reached me from 
the rich and beautiful gardens that skirt the walls of 
Florence, recalling to my mind the voice of that 
sweet bird as I heard it when detained in the narrow 
valley of the gloomy Arco. I remember how its lit- 
| tle song thrilled through the long melancholy of the 
night, a lengthened oft repeated note, which still came 
floating on the air like a light sleep. Involved in 
these musings of lulled and idle thought, I suddenly 
beheld in the distance issuing from the portals of a 
large edifice, forms invested in black, bearing torch- 
es, which, casting a deepened shadow around, render- 
ed their dark figures only dimly visible. Still in- 
creasing in numbers as they emerged from the build- 
ing, they advanced with almost inaudible steps ; gli 

ding along with slow and equal pace, like beings of 
another world, and recalling to mind all that we had 
heard or read of Italy in the dark ages of mystery and 





In such a night as this, (the calm night of a sultry 
day,) sallying forth as was my custom, and passing 
through narrow alleys, | chanced to enter a market- 


place, chiefly resorted to by the poorer inhabitants of 


the city. 

It was crowded with numbers of this class, who, 
with famished haste, seemed eager to buy their little 
stores of provisions, battling and bargaining with 
clamorous, but good humoured vociferations ; all 
complaining loudly that the venders demanded too 
much for their goods ; but yet seasoning their re- 
proaches with much drollery and repartee, which, in 
spite of the sorry, meagre, half-naked figures that 
were presented to the eye, gave a gaiety inconceiva- 
ble to the whole scene. Among those composing the 
different groups, tall ficely-formed women, with dis- 
hevelled hair, pale faces, and care-worn countenances, 





superstition. As they approached, low and lenghten- 
ed tones fell upon the ear ; when the mournful chaunt- 
ing of the service of the dead, told their melancholy 
and sacred office. The flame of the torches, scarce- 
ly fanned by the still air, flung a steady light on the 
bier which they bore, gleaming with partial glare on 
the glittering ornaments, that, according to the man- 
ner of this country, covered the pall. 

I looked with a long fixed gaze on the solemn 
scene, till, passing on in the distance, it disappeared, 
leaving a stream of light, which lost by degrees in 
the darkness of night, seemed like a vision. The 
images presented to the mind had in them a grand 
and impressive simplicity, a mild and melancholy 
repose, which assimilated well with the hopes of a 


“Ms aear. The sense of smelling was not the only one 
affected on these occasions; while that was satisfied 
with the powerful sweet, the ear was constantly attract 
ed by an extremely soft but agreeable murmuring 
sound. It was easy to know that some animal within 
the covert must be the musician, and that the noise 
must come from some little creature, suited to product 
it. L instantly distended the lower part of the flower 
and placing it in full light, could discover troops of lit 
tle insects frisking with wild jollity among the narrov 
pedestals that supported its leaves, and the little threads 
that occupied its centre. 

** What a fragrant world for their habitation! What 
a perfect security from all annoyance in the dusky 
husk that surrounded the scene of action. Adapting 
a microscope to take in at one view the whole base of 
the flower, I gave myself an opportunity of contem- 
plating what they were about, and this for many days 
together, without giving them the least disturbance. 
Thus J could discover their economy, their passions, 
and their enjoyments. The microscope, on this oc- 
casion, had given what nature seemed to have denied 
to the objects of contemplation. 

‘The base of the flower extended itself under its 
influence, to a vast plain; ihe slender stems of the 
leaves became trunks of so many stately cedars—the 
threads in the middle seemed coiumns of a massy 
structure, supporting at the top their several orna 
ments; and the narrow spaces between were enlarge 
into walks, parterres and terraces. On the polished 
bottom of these. brighter than Parian marble, walkec 
in pairs, alone or in larger companies, the winged in 
habitants; these, from little dusky flies, for such onl} 
the naked eye would have shown them, were there 

raised to glorious glittering animals, stained with liv: 








better world. It seemed like a dream, yet was im- 
pression indelible. Be. 











ing purple, and with a glossy gold, that would have 
made all the labours of the loom contemptible in the 
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companson. I could at leisure, av they walked toge- || 


ther, admire their elegant limbs, their velvet sh 
ders, and their silken wings; their backs vieing with |! 
the emprvean in its blue; and their eyes, each formed || 


with a thousand other colours, out-glittering the little 


plains, and brilliant above description, and almost too 
great for admiration. 1 could observe them here sing 
ling out their favourite females—courting them with 


the music of their buzzing wings, with little songs | |not remember with pleasure, “* The ray that beams 


i? 
i 


Mr Howard.—This pleasing performer, and adimt- 
rable vocalist, we would remind the public, takes hes 
benefit on Tuesday next. It has seldom fallen to our 
lot, to possess a personal knowledge of a professional! 
individual, of whom we can speak in such unqualitied| 
terms of approbation. In the retired walks of private! 
life, Mr. Howard sustains the character of a gentleman, | 
and who that is a visiter of Chatham Theatre, does! 


furmed for ther little organs, leading them from walk |for ever,” or the sweet ballad of “ Of in the stilly | 
to walk among the perfumed shades—and pointing night." To these we would add a number oi other} 


out to their taste the drop of liquid nectar just bursting jmelodies which are well known to the audience, and| 


from some vein within the living trunk. 


Here were ||With which they are ever delighted when sung by 


the perfumed groves, the more than myrtle shades of ‘Howard. If there is an actor on our boards who 


; 


the poet's fancy realized. Here the happy lovers spent 
thei days of joyful dalliance; or in the triumphs of 





their little hearts, skipped after one another from stem 


to stem among the painted trees, or winged their short 


flight to the close shadow of some broader leaf, to re. 
vel undisturbed in the heights of all felicity.” 
¢ ; 

| 








The HAirror. 


To the Public once more.—As Lam desirous of devot- | 
ing most of my time to the editorial department of the 
Mirror, | have entered into an arrangement with Mr. 
Fansnaw for printing and publishing it for a series of 
years, which arrangement I feel persuaded will be 
satisfactory to all my patrons, as they are aware of the| 
fact, that when Mr. Faushaw did print and publish the 
paper, it was done in an elegant and prompt manner. | 


Nothing that perseverance and industry can accom-| 
plish will be left undone to render this paper as in-| 
structive and amusing as any other periodical of the! 
present day; and I feel confident, that I shall not! 
* Jabour in vain,” while I am honoured with the ap- 
probation of the American females, and the liberal pa-| 


|merits an overflowing house, it is certainly the deserv 


jing subject of these remarks; and we hope that alll 
iwho can spare the time and money, will not fail to 


purchase a ticket for Tuesday evening next. 


"Traveller. 

One of the most disgraceful and tumultuous scenes 
ever witnessed in our city, took place on Wednesday 
evening, at the theatre. It had been previously 
announced that Kean would appear in his favourite 
character of Kichard Il. The press for tickets on 
Tuesday, was tremendous ; and on Wednesday morn- 
ing the excitement seemed to pervade all classes ; 
jmany of those who had purchased “* cards of admis- 
sion,” re-sold them at an extraordinary advance, and 
\during the whole day, men and boys in crowds, flocked 
to and from the play-house. ‘Towards evening the 





the moment the doors were thrown opet heh olde rs 
of tickets rushed in, and at once filled the pit, boxes, 
and galleries, to overflowing. 

‘Taking into view the vast numbers assembled, and 





tronage of my countrymen.—Agents and subscribers, ||the unusual excitement created, the audience may be 


will please to address their letters to Mr. Fansha® 
but all communications intended for publication, will 
be thankfully received by me. GEORGE FP. MORRIS. | 


<= 


New-Year.—Tbe season is at hand for mirth and’ 
festivity—of recollections of the past, and anticipa-| 
tions for the future—when the frosted brow of Time} 
seems to relax for a moment from the stern severity 
of wintry age, and smile on the merry-makings of 
the young, whose sparkling eyes and laughing spirits 
seem unconscious of his approach, and unmindful that) 
he is holding his onward course, and bearing with him) 
the brightest imaginings of their hearts, and the gay 
visions in which they are indulging. Well, so be 
it.—** sufficient for the day is the evil thereof ;’’ and 
since time will hasten on with such rapidity, why 
then let his pathway be strewn with the brightest! 
flowers that youth can gather in the intellectual fields 
of enjoyment—let them mingle with the sober reflec: | 
tions and profitable meditations which at times be- 
cometh all those halcyon moments of gladness which 
at no season of the year abound so plentifully as at} 
this, when circling around the bright blazing of the 
evening fire, the moments are enlivened and made 
glad by the thousand allurements and enjoyments 
which belong to the season. But at this moment, 
when the biting frosts of winter are without, and sum- 
mer within, permit not the voice of gaiety to drown 
the plaint of penury and wo, which scarce reaches 
the ear as it mingles with the winter blasts. At such 
a period, forget not the poor and the disconsolate whe 
pine by the way-side—‘* poor houseless wretches, 
wheresoe’er you are, that bide the peltings of the 
storm,” your complaints shall not ascend unregarded, 
but the hand of pity shall administer to your suffer 
ings, and the voice of sympathy pour its soothings into 
the broken or aching heart.—S. E. P. 








“suia%o have been calm and patient until the usual 


‘hour of performance arrived. Previous to the rising 
of the curtain, however, Mr. Finn, Qne of the mana- 
gers, appeared on the stage, and was received with 
the mingled hisses and cheers of the audienee—he 
stated that Mr. Kean was in the house, and wished to 
make ahumble apology ; but the only answer to this, 
was in the foud cries of ‘ No Kean,’—* No apology,’ 
—* Hear him,’—* Kean for ever.’ Mr. F. retired, and 
soon after Mr. Kean came on, dressed in a plain citi 

zens dress, and after making and repeating the custo- 
mary salutations, atlempted to speak—the moving of 
his lips could be perceived, but not a syllable was 
beard, for the noise and clamour which was more 
general in the third tier of boxes and gallery was re- 
newed with double vigour, and the actor himself was 
aimed at by missiles of various descriptions unti! he 
was compelled to retire. Mr. Finn again appeared, 
essayed to speak, but received similar treatment as 
before, with the addition of a few missiles which ap- 
peared to come from the slips Mr. Kilner, another 
‘of the managers, now presented himself, bowed, and 
was understood to say, “* Mr. Kean wishes to make 
an apology—he wishes to make it from bis heart’— 
he soon withdrew amidst the confusion, and after 
a few moments Mr. Kean, attended by Mr. Kilner, 
re-appeared and made several unavailing efforts to 
address the audience, when both passed off the stage, 
amidst showers of hisses, applause, eggs, apples, 
beans, &c. 

The time was not long, ere Mr. Kilner was once 
more betore the audience, and by respectful bows and 
gestures, endeavouring to gain a hearing, which after 
some little tune he partialiy obtained. He then said, 
“Gentlemen, Mr. Kean declines playing unless he 
can be beard—he will not play unless he can have a 
jhearing.” Mr. K- then consulted gentlemen in one 











throng became more and more dense and noisy, and) 






Riot at Boston.—The following account, we have}! 
copied, with some alterations, from the American]! 


} 


——— 
of the stage boxes, and coming forward requested the 
frends of Mr. Kean to rise ; when many (but how 
great a proportion of the whole we are unable to say,) 
srose, buf soon were mostly re-seated Mr. Kilner 
absented himselt tora short space, and then eahibited 
to the multitude a placard ; on one side of which was ; 
“Mr. Kean declines playing,” and on the other, 
“Shall the play go on without him’ This was 
noticed only by mnumerable hisses and acclamations 
cries of ‘Go on'— No play’, &c. The curtain 
soon arose, and the play commenced—in the proper 
place. Mr. Finn appeared as Richard, and was 
saluted with such deafening exclamations as “O#, 
off—No Finn—Kean, Kean—Off with Bob Logic— 
Finish that fellow.”’ 

In answer to the numerous calls for “ Kean,"’ the 
au tience had been informed that be was not in the 
‘house ; the first act had gone through with and the 
second commenced, when Mr. Finn, then on the stage, 
was called aside and spoken to from the boxes, and 
soon atter made his exit; the curtain then dropped 
and the performances were suspended. At intervals, 
during the scenes we have faintly described, several 
ot our influential and respectable citizens arose in 
jtheir places, and requested the audience to be silent 
while they addressed the house ; but the shout was, 
** On the stage.” The speakers declining to take the 
stage, were not able to be heard. 

In the mean time the people, to the number of at 
least five thousand, collected in Frenklin-street and 
Broad-alley—surrounding the theatre on all sides and 
i'making continual efforts to break in the doors—now 
| wrenching shutters and doors from their hinges—now 
! smashing lainps and windows, and anon hurling stones 
and billets of wood and missiles of every kind—the 
peace officers and others inside resisted with despe- 
ration—but nothing could withstand the impetuosity 
of the multitude, and bearing down all before them, 
they gave three sremendous cheers and poured inte 
the house amices ¢2ies of “ murder, shame, shame, 
down with Kean, away with the managers, demolish 
the theatre, strip the place from top to bottom, &c.”” 

Such a scene as pow ensued beggars all description, 
Some of the audience sprang from the gallery imto 
the boxes, from the boxes into the pit, and from the 
pit upon the stage—others jumped from the windows 
into the street, or made good their retreat through 
the doors bebind the scenery—while the mob con- 
tinued to press onward, occupying every vacant spot, 
tearing up the seats and the benches, and hurling 
them in every direction, demolishing the lamps, 
chandeliers, &c.—cheering and shouting, at intervals, 
fe Down with the Keanites—over with the New- 

Yorkers— Drive off the managers—Out with that 
fellow—Huzze—send for Kean—No, no,” &c. Some 
little opposition was now made to the meb, but with- 
out much effect. ‘The riot act was read, but no one 
heeded it—and the alarm of fire was cried, in order 
to draw the depredators from their work of destruc- 
‘tion, but in vain—they maintained their ground with- 
out much interruption, and if they were once or twice 
driven trom their positions, they returned again to the 
contest with greater fury. At length the populace 
having accomplished their object, retired peaceably 
to their homes, about twelve o’clock, and left the 
building in the possession of the friends of Kean and 
the managers, who immediately boarded up the doors 
and windows. Several persons were considerably 
injured. We have not heard that any lives were lost, 
and are unable to state the actual damage done. 

li is proper to add that not a female was present. 








The following toast was given at a tea-party,“ The 
propagaters of scandal and defamation: May smoked 
tea and brackish water, sour bread and raciad butter, 








be the daily cheer of such pests of society.” 
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Dwell the gems of true honour 
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THE MINSTREL. 


Origine) 


—— — = 


To BWicland. 


Thou would'’st know “ if | Ake thee’ —the rest ' 
A doult, which I feel "tis my duty t 


Yes, | * like thee” young poet—thy talents I priv 


In the light of thy genius, thy error half vani 
1 “ like thee” because thou'rt of fortune the «7 


And regard follows pity, in hearts that can fee! 
I like thee, because thow would’«t never resort, 


To falsehood, or meanness, thy faults to conceal 


1 * like thee,” because | believe, in thy sou! 


tho’ folly and whim 


Have obscured half their brightness—but yet through the whole 
Thy genius shines forth— which no shadow can dim. Racne 


FMutual Bove. 


How pure and rapturous are the joys that flow 
From mutual interchange of thought and feeling, 
When smile meets smile, and youthful bosoms glow, 
And eyes speak volumes past the tongues revealing ; 
How do | love, when evening's shades are stealing, 
Upon the landscape, and with mantie gray 
The sterner features of the scene concealing, 
W ith thee, Eliza, through the fields to stray, 
And mark the queen of night pursue her azure way 


What grace and beauty does ber silvery ray 
Dispense upon the dusky veil of night, 
Lehold yon fleecy clouds '—How dark were they ! 
But now thew changeful forms how fair and bright! 
Such ts the influence of thy heavenly light, | 
O love! when mutual, guideless and serene, 
it silvers o'er each vision of delight, 
And even the clouds of pensiveness, are seen, 


To assume a gracelul form, and wear a pleasing mien. S. 


To FRrr. 
Vo could refuse the wreath 4 | gine 
Of poesy for thee; ; 
The muse, won by a wish of t) re, 
Would almost smile on me 





And though I've oft essay'd iv vain, ’ 
Parnassus’ mount to clinbd, | 

There is a charm in Mary's name, 
That may imspire my rhyme 


‘That may awake within my mind, 
Wild fancy's sporuve train, 

And every floating feeling bint 
In friendship's tairy chain 


Young friendships are as puro, as sweet, 
And if they fade with years, 

*Tis but the fate all pleasurce meet, 
Here in this “ vale of tears.” 


But life as yet, to thee is bright, 
Nor has the world’s dark wiles, 

One cloud cast o’er the sunny light i 
‘Lhat sparkles im thy snmules, 





The gilded beams of hope and joy, 
Reflect their dazzling rays— 

Ah! why must envious time destroy 
These fair and happy days. 


Why all the gay illusions break, 
Of youth's enchanted hours, 

And bid the care-worn mind forsake 
Its early blooming flowers. } 


Sueh are the wasting works of time, 
Aod sad the thoughts they bring ; 

Nor will they wait for life's decline, 
But often cloud its spring 


Yet long with thee, may years rol) by, 
Ere with their ruthless art; 

They steal the brightness from thine eyes, 
The gladness from thy heart. 


And sometimes in thy hours of bliss, 
When sorrows are forgot, 

Oh! turn one happy glance on this, 
And read, “ forget me not.” 
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Esrevct, 





To fiiss (A. FH. tf 


Oi I thought that ovy heart had ites f i Ww. 
Vou te e trun, but these t sg hits te 
F ov ‘art that 6 sac alwaVs think that to-n row, 
MTG g niver vVisewonu may banish b ype"s snilé 
- va earer to me than the tents of the mornmeg, 
When the dew drops glance bright in the Sun’s early ray, 
She wa weeter to me, than when nature acorming, 
The small birds pour forth to the evening thei lay 
iT th ght by the smue on her cheek, m ber heart 
Ni ght be cherished ons. Wwe emotion for me ; 
But these day-drearmns have fled, like the swift-flying dart, 
Or the bark gliding fast o'er the wild rolling sea A.5 


The sAinstrel. 


When gorgeous hues of day are flown, 
And all its bustling cares retire, 

ihe minstrel wandering forth alone, 
Strikes his wild lyre! 


Wrapt in some visionary dream, 


louch'’d with the muse’s hallow'd fire, 


Phe rocks, the woods, the moon's pale beam, 
Awake his lyre! i 
Then visions of romantic bliss, i] 
Truth, frien iship, love, the song inspire, | 
If there's a yoy on earth, "tis this 1 
To touch the lyre! || 
High soars the minsirel’s thought, his eye, 1 
Bright with a pure and boly fire, } 
Is fix'd upon that glorious sky 
Which wakes his lyre 
If beauty’s witching smile has stole, 
Across his thought, with glance of fire, 1 
The fond enthusiast pours his soul, | 
O’er that loved lyre! 
But ah! if unrequited love, 
Or friendship wrong’d, the strain inspire, 
The listening seraph’s from above, \} 
Weep o'er his lyre ! iSIPORA. | 





Toa PMricud. a * 

Why bid my simple lyre awake, 

For thee, its wild, untutor’d lay? t) 
What welcome offering cau it make ? 

W bat can its wild, sad, murmurs say? 


{ 

True, | might wish, on thee conferr'd, 
All that thy heart would prize most dear, | 
But the warm wish that's never heard, 
Is often not the less sincere 





And I might strive to win thy praise, 
By all the eloquence of art, 

But will not friendship’s genuine lays 
Best please thy warm ingenuous heart? 


And ! might sing * forget me not !” 

But well | know "twwould be in vain, 
For this brief song will be forgot, 

Like her whose heart mspires the strain. 


For vary ing scenes, and changing years, 
Will bring their changes to thy mind, 
And all that fancy now eudears 
W ill pass—nor leave a trace behind. 


Yet no! I cannot, will not deem, 
My lay will be so soon forgot, 
Dream on, my trusty spirit, dream ! 

Breath my wild lyre—* forget me not!” = Haagver. | 


a | 
| 








To FMarp. 


This is the time for all to send 
‘Their various gilts to every friend, 
And wish them happy too ; 
While some give baubles, splendid, rare, 
Some winter flow'rets, culled with care, 
Kind wishes all bestow. 


I give to you no glittering toys, 
They yield, at best, but transient joys 
That but a moment live : 
A beiter gift, all price above, 
A faithful heart of truth and love, 
To you | freely give. R. 

















To mv FHother. 
The interchanze of soul is sweet. 


W TE tsa . t ‘ 
Forbideang 14 

VW ‘ i gt t pre Lt | 
Phen while between us reve ull 

Ihe wide Atlantic’s foam “ 


Lets hold communion with the 


And dream of meeting on our pillows. Ann Mania 5 


The Erile’s Song. 


Liscap'’d frae wastes o' waves an’ storms, 
F rae ocean's midnight horrors, : 

The music o' a breakin’ heart, 
Shall faintly tell my sorrows. 

Wert thou but wi’ me my ain luve, 
On thy fond breast reclinin’, 

Thy smile might win me back till joy, 
‘Thy smile sae sweetly shinin’. , 

But sorrow not, wy only dear ! 
Nov wander pale, distressit ; 

Tho’ we may never meet agen 
Where ance we were sae blessi! 

Tho’ ocean roll atween our hopes, 
An’ tempests ride its billows, 

Tho’ we na mair may sigh our luv 
Beneath thae breezy willows ; 

Yet sorrow not my bonme sweet 
For thou art ever nearest 

Oi! thou art whisperin’ on my heart 
When fortune frowns severest. 

Thy voice is balm! thy een sae mild, 
Sull, still on mine are beamin’ 

My wife! my frien’! my a’ awake, 
My angel when I'm dreamin’! 


Sae rudely fore’d frae Scotia dear, 
By kindred fore'd te sever, 
My silent tears will often fa’ 
Oure pleasure’s gane forever ; 
Will fa’ as faithfu’ mem’ry tells 
How fu’ in life’s gay mornin’ 
Hope's smile, like light on distant streans, 
Our future was adornin’. 
Then, then | hear the murm'rin’ horn 
By cut or castle rovin’ 
An’ see the valley’s siller’d thorn 
W bere hours flew blythe in lovin’ ; 
I hear the merry pipe that play’d 
At gloamin time sae sweetly, 
An see beneath the cloadiess moon 
Thae dancers trippin’ featly. 
Ah! short the blissfu’ trance is mine, 
The rapt’rous pure emotion ! 
I wake to feel as exile lone 
Escap’d the threatnin’ ocean. 
How cruel they wha tore my soul 
Frae thee and Scotia's glory ! 
Had they been only strangers a’ 
*T were not sae black in story ! 
But dash the tear frae thy milde 
Aye like the dewy blossom ; 
Pray Heav'n to pardon a’ our faes, 
An’ hie thee to my bosom! 
Oh! we'll be biest in westlin wilds, 
By Heav'n agen united , 
For warld’s o’ distance past, mair fond 
Are hearts’ affection plighted ! Sima 
-- -t 
Thomas is sure a most courageous man, 
“ A word and a blow” for ever 1s his plan ; 
But thus his knowing friends explam the matter— 
He gives the former, and receives the latter. 





A Baker, once into his basket did peep, 

And perceiv’d a young ehild, lying in i asleep ; 

A wit passing by his astonishment heeded, 

And archly observ’d, be found inore than he kneeded, 
The baker replied, * Nought on earth can be truer, 
For he who Aneeds bread, needs no children, I’m sure.” 
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MORAL TALES. 





Original. 


BROM VON HEIGHDERDONK, 
THE HARTFORD PHYSICLAN. 


& YANKER STORY. 








CHAPTER LI. 


An alligator stuff'd, and other skins 
Of ill-shap'd fishes ; and about his shelves 
A beggarly account of empty boxes, 
Green earthen pots, bladders, and musty seeds, 
Were thinly scatter'd, to make upa show. SanKsPEARe. 

Brom, one warm summer’s day, not long after 
the settlement at the Point, was roving in the woods, 
eating whatever fruit appeared, and ruminating 
on the uncomfortableness of his situation, when 
the horrid yell of the aborigines alarmed him ; and 
ina moment he was beat senseless to the earth by 
a huge club, which was wielded with terrible power 
by the brawny arm of an Indian. 

poe recovering his faculties, Brom searched 
his pockets for his only treasure, the Physician’- 
Guide and the Almanac ; but, to his undeseribable 
sorrow, they were both gone, and he could only 
solace himself with the faint hope of one day re- 
covering them 

It is unnecessary to give a circumstantial detail 
of occurrences, which would be uninteresting ¢ 
most of my readers; but which actually interspers 
ed the eventful life of Brom during his residence 
among the sons of the forest, and which are simi- 
larly described, in all those authentic accounts of 
unfortunate men, who have escaped from ruthless 
savages, by whom they have been long detained. 
But should the reader be particularly desirous o. 
learning every incident, we would refer him to 
those marvellously true stories, related by finger- 
nailed historians while suffering in Arabian deserts, 
assuring him that those greatly correspond with 


the unparalleled sufferings of Brom Von Heigh-| 


derdonk. 

Suffice it to state, that Brom acquired a perfect 
knowledge of the language of the savages, and 
pursued the study of botany with great success, 
informing himself respecting the medicinal virtues 
of many herbs and roots which are very valuable, 
and whose qualities are known to the native in- 


| 
— | 
| 
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I any persons business except their own; and who 


igenerally form a conclusion on any momentous | 
vecasion by guessing. They are, moreover, pas-| 
sionately fond of notions, for which they traffic and | 
barter to great advantage. The yankees, likewise, | 
jare remarkable for a desire to emigrate; continu 
vally moving diagonally, obliquely, and retrograde. | 
lv 3 are very superior at imitation ; can sorpass any 

| peapte at inventions, discoveries, and improve-| 
iments ; and are, notwithstanding what may be as-| 
ise ried to the contrary, an active, enterprising, hos 

|pitable people, fond of novelty, and not easily de- | 
ceived, 

The disposition of the first settlers to gossip, and| 
attend to no particular occupation, has now some- 
|what decreased; and of late years they have vast: | 
ly improved, by engaging in some trade or protes- | 
sion, proving themselves to be men of science, | 
and excellent artists and mechanics. Some of this | 
sagacious race manulacture various ingenious and | 
novel articles, accounted, by experienced Dutch 
housewives, and persons engaged in culinary con 
cerns, who have not used them, superior to those | 
formed by the surpassed hand of nature, such as| 
nutmegs, allspice, indigo, cinnamon, and many) 
species of fruit, which, it has been confidently as- | 
serted could never be generated by any art, nor, 
produced in any climate except the tropical. Hl 

The inhabitants of Hartford had erected a num. | 
‘ber of neat and cleanly buildings, altogether con: | 
|stituting a very promising appearance when Brom | 
Van Wié Von Heighderdonk, flying from the pur-| 
suit of the Indians, who had encamped near the 
| village, arrived in its vicinity. 

Fortunately for Brom, he had recovered his 
medicine book ; but his Almanac was irrecoverably 
lost. The latter had attracted the attention of 
three chiefs of three distinct tribes, and so much 
were they pleased with several plates it contained, 
and its black German characters, that a dispute en- 
sued concerning it, war was declared, several lives 
lost, and much talk expended, when the people of 
the different tribes, to whom the chiefs were attach- 
ed, became so enraged that the literary curiosity 
was literally torn to flitters, and it was with much 
difficulty he preserved the medical publication 
from their indignant rapacity. 
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Brom had likewise procured a number of medi-. 
cinal herbs, together with a large variety of fossils, | 
| shells, and fine mineral specimens ; for he seriously | 








habitants ; likewise obtaining a partial knowledge 


of several parts of our country, which are now dis-| 
tinguished as the states of New-York, Massachu- 


setts, and Connecticut. 
We will therefore proceed with him, after he 


succeeded in escaping from the Indians, to within) 
a short distance of a village, now a thriving city, ‘the H 
distinguished for a celebrated convention, and) 
divers other Yankee tricks; where we will leave! 
him, and conduct our readers to the place a little 
previous to his arrival, and prepare them for his) Eng 


further appearance. 


Hartford was settled by those Europeans who 
have now received the title of Yankees ; an inquisi- 
tive, loquacious, volatile, and meddling race of 
beings, who take infinite pleasure in dabbling into 


. . . | 
lintended, should he find a situation, to commence | 
ithe practice of physic, daringly assuming, with-| 
| out sanction of diploma or license, the consequen 
jtial appellation of Doctor of Physic. The singu- 


lar appearance of Brom, habited in the remnants 








‘of his well-worn clothes, excited the curiosity of 
artfordites, who flocked around in great) 
numbers, and innumerable and reiterated questions | 


Surrounded by a multitude of all ages, sexes, and 
figures, Brom stood gazing with wonder and aston- 
ishment, uttering Dutch sounds which greatly di- 
verted the crowd, whose mouths were opened to 
receive what was intended for their ears, 

Alter satisfying themselves as to the humanity 
of the singular Dutchman, tis new friends began 


jto grow more familiar, and commenced trivial acts 


of kindness, to exercise his patience and temper. 
The reader has doubtless seen a group of mischiev- 
ous boys assembled around a dog, ineiting him to 
bark, and snap, «nd grow! for their entertainment, 
by pinching his tail, pulling “hie hair, or nipping 
his ears; thus was it with the knaves of Hartford, 
and their Dutch visiter. 

On one side Brom received a pull, which de- 
manded his attention, and exacted an expostula- 
tion from him, accompanied with sour grimaces, 
and grotesque turns of the mouth, which proved 
highly amusing to the company; and whilst thus 
employed, a pinch on the other side caused him to 
break off his discourse, and turn nimbly round to 
repel the delinqueat— when again he was called 
by an uncivil jerk of the hair to his former po- 
sition, from which he was re-removed by a panch 
in the side; and so acutely cunoing were the rogues, 
thet they all eluded detection. ‘The group con- 
tinued to increase, and our hero's sttuation became 
extremely perplexing. One dering youngster, 
with roguish leer and laughing eyes, having view- 
ed the enormous buttons of Brom’s coat, admired 
them so much, that slipping out his knife, he art- 
fully relieved Brom of the four remaining. This 
was the first act perpetrated upon him by this 
urchin, with whom we shall presently become fa- 
miliarly sequainted, 

A second inquisitive youth was particularly de- 
sirous of scrutinizingly examining the exact quality 
of his buckskin breeches. Another wished to as- 
sure himself that the stockings, which closely ad- 
hered to the leg, were actually a part of dress, and 
not the real skin; in fact, each one was busily em- 
ployed examining, not merely with the eyes, but 
with the hands, some part of the attracting person 
of Brom, which engaged their fancy. 

At length the doctor in embryo was relieved 
from their disagreeable curiosity, by the arrival of 
a venerable and majestic looking gentleman, who 
dispersed the crowd with a word, and beckoned 
Brom to follow him. Until this moment he had 
forgot the wallet, which contained his invaluable 
medical stock, he had negligently placed it beside 
him, in order more conveniently to defend himself 
from the Hartfordites, bat behold it had disappear- 
ed, and soon after he discovered several urchins 
seated ina circle, carefully surveying its contents, 

The anxiety exhibited upon Brom’s countenance 
attracted the attention of the respectable personage 
who had interfered in his favour, and he demand- 





| were thundered, squeaked, and drawled upon the) 
| poor fellow, who being unacquainted with the) 
lish tongue, was incapable of answering an in- 
| dividual interrogatory. 

The din increased, and what with the shouts of 
the boys, the clamour of the men, the barking of 





ed of the Dutchman, in bis native tongue, “ what 
he required.” Brom immediately informed his 
generous protector of his misfortune, and the wallet 
was speedily returned uninjured, notwithstanding 
a youngster hag just seized the medical book, and 
ran with the leaves fluttering through the village. 





dogs, and the screaming of women, Broms ears 





| became stunned. 


Conducted by this venerable person, Brom at 
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